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It seems to me that in these experiments the impossibility of really 
knowing whether or not the subject has ever experienced any given 
stimulus before, makes the results of very little value. The answers, or 
associations, of the observers are reckoned as right or wrong according 
as the experimenter thinks that the observer could or could not have 
smelled the same smell before. If the smell was perceived by a person 
when five years old and then after the lapse of twenty years, it would be 
highly improbable that the olfactory disposition should retain its indi- 
viduality for so long a time. 

The question as to the image theory of recognition is whether images 
are necessary to the recognition or not. This could easily be answered 
in the negative by reflecting : (1) That there are many persons who never 
have any images at all, and who certainly could not be accused of never 
recognizing anything; (2) that there are many occasions, even in the life 
of introspectively inclined persons, when they are not in the least con- 
scious of images of any kind, and yet go on cognizing and recognizing 
all the time; and (3) that in the above question a distinction should be 
made between supraliminal and subliminal images. Evidently most 
psychologists have meant subliminal images, i. e., dispositions. In that 
case the experiments of Lehmann, and of Gamble and Calkins, in so far 
as they record supraliminal images, are all well enough, but when they 
state that recognition is possible without them, they are not touching the 
real point at all. What is really left to prove is that the subliminal 
images constitute the recognition, a point which is not considered by them. 
They have to prove that subliminal images do not constitute the recogni- 
tion, and that is not susceptible to proof by the methods of Lehmann and 
Gamble and Calkins, because in recording the supraliminal images they 
are omitting the subliminal images all the time. Of course it is im- 
possible to get any experience of subliminal images, because the moment 
we are conscious of them they cease to be subliminal and we know not 
what they do when they are, so to speak, out of sight. I see nothing in 
the two articles of Lehmann and of Gamble and Calkins that throws any 
light on the question as to whether recognition is constituted by sub- 
liminal images. 

The positive arguments, from the data of consciousness, all seem to 
me in favor of a Bekanntheitsqualitat, which quality is not a quality of 
the thing recognized, but is a quality of the content of consciousness, and 
seems to me to belong, more than any other class, to the class of con- 
scious qualities which we call organic sensations. Wilfrid Lay. 

New York City. 

Proverbial Morality. Robert A. Duff. International Journal of Ethics, 

January, 1904, pp. 172-179. 

This is a plea for the value and importance of so-called ' proverbial 
morality.' By it we are to understand 'maxims of conduct which have 
reached the dignity of expression in a popular phrase.' They are the 
common saws of ordinary parlance. As such they have claims to be re- 
garded as expressive of the earliest reflective morality; they represent the 
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highest degree attained by many persons; and they have a vitality and 
permanence which merit something other than the neglect which they 
have received. 

Proverbs have certain definite characteristics. They are negative in 
their caution and restraint by representing vividly the results of injudi- 
cious or evil conduct. Hence they often smack of pessimism and appear 
cynical. Their negative character, too, affords them the advantage of 
being on the winning side. Yet they are not general truths. They only 
appear so. Their form and matter are inconsistent. They really give 
expression to some one aspect of life. They have not breadth of outlook, 
but rather precision of illustration. How, then, have these narrow and 
partial proverbs retained their hold? It is due, says the author, to their 
' many-sidedness and catholicity,' on the one hand, and to their ' unsys- 
tematic character,' on the other. They represent not tendencies, but 
diversities of experience. The representation, moreover, is often self- 
contradictory. This might appear fatal; but self-consistency is not an 
invariable requisite of efficiency nor is it a representation of the com- 
plexity of moral problems. Hence the real service of proverbs. They 
are conservative; they help to maintain balance and sanity. They have 
also been positive in preventing stagnation and adherence to half-truths. 
Even though the morality be not always of the highest, it is comprehen- 
sive and corrective. There is, therefore, available material here to assist 
in the formulation of a theory designed to meet the needs of humanity. 

The field to which the author has here drawn attention is a neglected 
one. Aside from the proverbs extracted from the Bible and folk-lore, 
and the sentential of the classical writers, hundreds of these proverbs 
came in through the emblem and epigram writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and from the poets as well. A considerable por- 
tion of instruction in morals at this time was imparted by means of 
maxims presenting the virtues of civil, political and religious life. The 
effect of this instruction on morality has not as yet been estimated. Such 
an historical investigation would certainly contribute to the history, pos- 
sibly to the theory, of ethics. Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 

Yale University. 

ha morale de Benouvier. A. Darlu. Revue de Metaphysique et de 

Morale, January, 1904, pp. 1-18. 

This article is one of a group by different writers shortly to be pub- 
lished in separate book form under the general title ' Les idees morales 
contemporaines.' It is itself a review of Renouvier's two-volume work, 
'La science de la morale,' which appeared in 1869. M. Darlu points out 
the close relationship of Eenouvier to the ideas of the French Revolution 
— emphasis on liberty, individualism and personalism; a virtual contract 
which the reasoning mind makes in recognizing the equal rights of other 
persons and which gives the basis for justice; the right of combat because 
minds are not always reasonable, etc. He dwells at some length upon 
Renouvier's application of his principles to economics, where duty is 



